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CODES OF PRACTICE 


HE work of the Codes of Practice Committee, an 

independent body formed under the xgis of the 
Ministry of Works, was reviewed in a paper read by 
Mr. Roland Woods, M.B.E., before the R.I.B.A., on 
April 10, and reported in our last issue. 

Apart from the technical side of the work of the 
Committee there are one or two aspects of its activities 
that invite attention at this critical and rapidly changing 
stage in the science of building. The Codes of Practice 
Committee represents a co-operative effort between 
Government and the Building Industry in the politically 
non-contentious sphere of building technique. It is of 
great importance that there are fields in which such co- 
operation can freely take place, and both the industry and 
the nation will benefit from the mutual confidence and 
understanding which has already grown up between the 
Ministry of Works and the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, on the one hand, and the building 
industry on the other, as a result of their jointly tackling 
the long-standing problem of codes of practice, many 
of which were coming into operation before the war in 
a piecemeal fashion and without any real effort at co- 
ordination. Undoubtedly the Minister of Works will 
recognise the national advantages of encouraging the 
development of the work of the Committee, and it is to 
be hoped he will do this “on independent scientific 
lines untrammelled by problems of departmental policy.” 

To come to a point of detail in the paper itself, one 
feels that Mr. Roland Woods did not quite satisfy his 
hearers on the question as to whether codes of practice 
would or should be mandatory. He had little to 
say over and above what had already been stated in 
the published reports of the Codes of Practice Committee 
on this point which arouses so much interest. The 
question has been raised, although not in so many words, 
in a paper read before the Society of Arts recently (re- 
ported in The Builder for February 16) by Mr. G. P. 
Clingan, the City Building Surveyor of Liverpool, who 
pleaded for a National Code of Building Regulations 
which should deal much more specifically with the 
physical problems of building than do the Ministry of 
Health Model Bye-laws. There are many who look 
to Codes of Practice to provide the basis for such a 
National Code. 

It may be that Codes will do this or at least assist 
in doing it, but before coming to any conclusion on the 
point it is well to visualise some of the more important 
bridges that will need to be crossed. 


To examine the problem from its basic principles ° 


upwards, one must start with the rock-bottom fact that 
the regulation of building work in this country is essen- 
tially a function of local government, and local authorities 
have long-standing powers. Logically this means that 
every local government body has its own individual 
building bye-laws and that although it is in the national 
interest that these bye-laws should be uniform, and as 
a result of many years of work by the Ministry of 
Health they are now practically uniform (with the 
exception, of course, of London), yet the Ministry of 
Health has never sought to include very great technical 
detail in their model. They have preferred to adopt 





what is obviously the wise course of giving guidance 
and powers to the local authorities in matters where 
the law of public health calls for bye-laws. Where 
guidance calls for something precise in technical detail 
they have made reference to, but not insisted upon, the 
use of British Standard Specifications and existing codes 
of practice. 

Such has been the development of the art of building 
that these specifications and codes have become almost 
universally adopted as the fairest and most satisfactory 
way of carrying out building bye-laws, and most 
architects, engineers and builders are happy to abide 
by them. A student of the history and development of 
building bye-laws might hope that many future codes 
of practice will find their way into the bye-laws by 
reference. 

This thought, however, throws up two questions, 
firstly, whether codes should be drafted ab initio with 
the idea in view of their possible bye-law user or whether 
they should be drafted as codes of good building practice, 
and when they are completed be looked at critically 
from the legal point of view. It must be obvious that 
the latter is the right course, because no institution 
could exercise its technical functions with the requisite 
degree of freedom when drafting a code of practice 
if it were trammelled with the nightmare that 
every written word: would become law, even if 
Parliament were to take the quite unprecedented 
step of permitting the institutions to make laws, nor 
is it at all certain that the institutions would willingly 
have embarked on such a task. Moreover, the whole 
history of technical bye-laws such as those of the 
L.C.C. shows that the natural and effective procedure 
is to prepare a satisfactory technical document or code 
of good practice first and then to consider the possibility 
of making its provisions mandatory in watertight legal 
form. 

The second question emerges very clearly in Mr. 
Clingan’s paper. He visualises the inclusion in a 
National Code of Building Regulations of features in 
building technique which have not hitherto been 
included in the ambit of Public Health legislation and the 
bye-laws arising from it. Many authorities will agree 
with Mr. Clingan that more and more matters should 
be governed by bye-laws as the progress of civilisation 
proceeds, but it will be far better to take a comprehensive 
view of this question when codes of good practice have 
been prepared to cover these matters. 

Thus it seems that the architects and engineers and 
their craftsmen colleagues are well advised to 
survey their industry technically without the help of 
lawyers, and to insist on having their codes of good 
practice before them before they carry the subject into 
another field. There are, of course, those in the industry 
who are not too sure that lawyers are always helpful, 
in any casé. 

These points are not covered in Mr. Woods’s paper— 
perhaps we shall hear more about them later; but 
meanwhile the Minister of Works must be congratulated 
in having such a good team working together under.their 
chairman, Mr. Hubert Fairweather. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Decasualisation of Building Labour. 

Tue National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry announced on Monday 
the promulgation of a new working rule, 
2A, covering time lost through inclement 
weather. The alteration, in effect, estab- 
lishes a guaranteed weekly minimum of 32 
hours’ pay for the building operative and 
alters the rule requiring the giving of 
notice from one hour to two hours, 
‘such notice to expire at the normal 
finishing time on Fridays.’’ In practice a 
man could be discharged only on a Friday 
except on his first week or on completion 
of his particular section of the work, or 
in case of misconduct. The date for the 
coming into force of the arrangement is 
not fixed; it will start when the Joint 
Council decides, and the Joint Council 
has undertaken to give pun 4 notice to all 
parties. In the fixing of the date some- 
thing may depend upon the extent to 
which the Government will continue to 
apply the Essential Work Order. The text 
of the new working rules is on page 310. 


‘“‘ Planning our New Schools.” 

A CONFERENCE on ‘‘ Planning our New 
Schools’ is to be held at the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects on April 27 
and 28. This has been arranged jointly 
by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the National Union of Teachers, 
and the Association of Building Techni- 
cians. The purpose of the conference is 
to give an opportunity for personal con- 
tact between those who work in schools 
and those who build them. Experts will 
discuss the effects of the regulations 
under the new Education Act in regard 
to school buildings. The conference will 
be opened by Sir Robert Wood, K.B.E., 
Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Education, 
who will explain the ent <a which will 
arise under the new Act. Subsequent 
speakers include leading architects ex- 
perienced in school building, teachers, 
and education officers. Admission to the 
conference is by invitation only. 


Retirement of Sir James West. 

Srr James West, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
has retired from his p6st as Chief Archi- 
tectural Adviser to the Ministry of 
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Works. He entered H.M. Office of Works 
in 1904 and became Chief Architect in 
1934. He was a member of the British 
Building Mission to the U.S.A. in 1943. 

Among his numerous architectural works 
he designed, during his 41 years’ service, 
the following important buildings: the 
R.A.F. Training College at Cranwell, 
Lincs; the Royal Courts of Justice, Bel- 
fast; the Ministry of Pensions, Acton; 
the Consulate General, Alexandria; the 
Catafalque at Westminster Hall for the 
lying-in-state of King George V; and 
the Annexe to Westminster Abbey for the 
Coronation of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. 

We join with Sir James’s numerous 
friends in the profession and the industry 
in wishing him many years of enjoyment 
of his well-earned leisure. 


Permanent House Programme. 

In a letter to Housing Authorities the 
Ministry of Health states that the Govern- 
ment have decided to authorise a start to 
be made with the erection by 'ocal 
authorities of permanent houses forming 
part of their programme under the Hous- 
ing Acts. The Minister is therefore pre- 
pared to consider applications from local 
authorities for permission to seek tenders, 
as and when sites become ready, for the 
erection of houses, including rebuilding of 
destroyed houses belonging to them. 





MODELS AS AIDS TO PLANNING. 

An exhibition of photographs of models produced for planning purposes is being 
displayed at the [Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 32, St. James’s-square, S.W.|I, 
during office hours, until April 27. Shown above is part of a large model of Bermondsey 
reconstructed according to the County of London Plan. This shows the proposed 
redevelopment of the South Bank of the Thames immediately east of Tower Bridge. 
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Repair of Damaged Buildings. 

FurtHerR uotes in the Repair of 
Damaged Buildings series issued by the 
DSLR. are now available. Copies of 
these and of other notes in this series may 
be obtained free on application to the 
Director, Building Research Station, 
Garston, Herts. Envelopes should be 
marked ‘‘ R.D.B.”’ 


The late Harold Stabler, R.D.1. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
Harold Stabler, R.D.I., designer and 
craftsman. He was one of the outstand- 
ing industrial artists of our time. Start- 
ing as an enameller, he worked later in 
jewellery, silverware, pottery (especially 
in association with the Foole Potteries), 
and glass. He did a good deal of design 
for London Transport. For 30 years 
(until 1937) he was head of the art de- 
partment of the Sir John Cass Institute. 
He was 72, 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. J. A. Cora, chartered architect, 
Mr. Henry J. Crone, chartered surveyor, 
and Mr. W. Linn, chartered civil engi- 
neer, all of Glasgow, have entered into an 
agreement to carry on business as. town- 
planning consuliants. The address of their 
office will be 160, Bath-street, Glasgow, 
C.2. The three parties to the agreement 
are still continuing their own practices in 
their particular professions. 

Mr. Francis W. B. Yorke, F.R.1.B.A., 
chartered architect, has taken into 
partnership Mr. Horace Minns Barker, 
L.R.I.B.A. The practice will be con 
tinued under ‘the stiyle of Yorke and 
Barker, at 36, Calthorpe-road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 15. (Telephone : Edgbaston 
1206. ) 

THe practice of Mr. Wattace S. 
Cuapete, F.I.A.S., in South Wales will, as 
and from April 6, be carried on by Messrs. 
Chapple, Son and Brewis, quantity sur 
veyors, from their head office at Western 
Mail Chambers, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
(Telephone ; Cardiff 5497.) The branch 
office in Swansea is at 2, De la Beche 
street. Catalogues will be appreciated at 
both addresses. 


COMPETITION NEWS 
Housing Disabled Ex-Servicemen. 

Tue Thistle Foundation, Limited, invites 
architects of any nationality, other than 
enemy or ex-enemy, to submit designs in 
competition for an establishment for the 
housing and treatment of severely disabled 
ex-Service Scottish officers and men (in- 
cluding merchant navy men), living with 
their families, proposed to be erected on a 
site in Niddrie Mains-road, Edinburgh. 
Conditions of competition and all relative 
particulars can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Honorary Secretaries, Messrs. 
Graham, Smart and Annan, C.A., 22, 
Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, 2. Applica- 
tions should be accompanied by a deposit 
of one guinea. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, April 19, 1845. 

DEMOLITION oF THE FLEET Prison.—The 
Corporation of the City of London, having 
purchased this property for 25,0007 from 
the Government, are now engaged in dis- 
posing of its materials by auction.... It 
appears that the prison was used for the 
confinement, of debtors from the thirteenth 
century. Great atrocities were committed 
on the inmates, and until the year 1727 
little was done in the way of redress. . . . 
The building now iinting was erected 
after the burning of the older one in the 
Gordon riots of 1780. 
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GUIDANCE TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


INFORMATION and guidance to assist local 
authorities in the administration of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, 
particularly as it applies to areas of ex- 
tensive war damage, are contained in docu- 
ments* issued by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning. These are : 

(a) A short circular (No. 11) addressed to 
local authorities throughout England and 
Wales. This calls attention to the import- 
ance of the Act, which confers upon local 
planning authorities new and positive 
powers for the redevelopment of towns and 
cities, They are urged to use promptly and 
to the full the opportunities which it offers 
them. The Minister, while relyin 
mainly upon direct consultation with bel 
authorities, proposes to issue a series of 
circulars and memoranda on the adminis- 
tration of the Act. 

() With this covering circular is enclosed 
an explanatory memorandum on the Act. 
The first part of this consists of general 
notes on the broad scope and effect of its 
provisions, including such important 
matters as compulsory purchase procedure, 
disposal of land, and Exchequer grants. 
The second part contains more detailed 
notes on each of the 66 Sections and eight 
Schedules of the Act, with the exception 
of those dealing with compensation (Sec- 
tions 57-62, Schedules 7 and 8), which 
will be the subject of a separate com- 
munication. These notes explain the effect 
of each section and schedule separately. 

(c) A cireular to local authorities 
throughout England and Wales (No. 12), 
which is the first of the series introduced 
by Circular 11. It deals with the most 
urgent task to be performed under the 
new act—the restoration of war-damaged 
areas. It is intended in particular to give 
guidance in the first practical step to be 
taken by local authorities—i.e., the acqui- 
sition of the land in areas where extensive 
war damage has taken place, so that they 
may be redeveloped in accordance with a 
comprehensive plan. 

Although the acquisition of the land by 
the local authority is the first step to be 
taken, the Minister points out that the 
underlying object of the Act is the re- 
development of the land so acquired in 
accordance with a pattern properly related 
to the planning of the surrounding area. 
In order, therefore, to discharge his duties 
under the Act, he will require, at some 
stage before the land is finally leased or 
appropriated for building purposes, the 
submission of a plan showing in detail 
how the land acquired is to be laid out 
afresh and redeveloped as a whole. Such 
plans are not only the essential working 

drawings without which rebuilding cannot 
take place; the justification for acquisi- 
tion even at the preliminary stage will 
often turn upon them. Further, although 
it may be possible for tha Minister to 
authorise acquisition of land on the sub- 
mission of proposals which are only 
broadly stated, it will be necessary at 
some stage for all the interests affected 
to be afforded an opportunity of making 
representations and being heard upon the 
detailed proposals for redevelopment. 

For all these reasons the local authority 
should keep steadily in view from the out- 
set the necessity for submitting a detailed 
plan to the Minister, and substantial 
ad ceiagen may be gained if it is submitted 
early. 

Provided that due regard is paid to this 
underlying need, lacs authorities may 

*Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, 
Explanatory Memorandum; Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning Circulars 11 and 12; on 
sale at H.M. Stationery Office, price 6d., 1d., and 
2d. respectively. 
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choose from among varying methods of 
initial approach in making their first 
applications to the Minister. These 
methods are outlined in the circular. They 
suggest courses of action appropriate to 
varying local circumstances, 

The authority should also consider from 
the outset what provision is necessary for 
the purposes of ‘‘ overspill’’ (the reloca- 
tion of population and industry displaced 
from a central redevelopment area). Over- 
spill areas are unlikely to require the pre- 
liminary work of clearing which will be 
necessary in areas of war damage, and it 
may therefore be possible to put building 
in hand sooner than in the area of war 
damage. 

The circular also refers to the relation- 
ship between local authorities proposing 
to acquire war-damaged areas under the 
Act and Joint Planning Committees, 
statutory undertakers, highway authori- 
ties and other bodies. 

Detailed particulars of the maps _re- 
quired under the Act, in support of an 
initial application to the Minister for the 
acquisition of an area of extensive war 
damage, are contained in an appendix to 
the circular. 


SIR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE ON NEED 
FOR ACTION. 

Proressor Sir Parrick ABERCROMBIE, 
speaking at the 46th annual meeting of 
the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion on April 12, said he had just returned 
from a tour of the Middle East where he 
had been lecturing to troops. His ex- 
perience had been that the men and 
women in the Forces there were extremely 
well informed and their questions most 
searching—indeed, he had found them a 
little too searching at times, because he 
could not answer that the Government had 
any real planning policy ready to put into 
operation. The troops were net merely 
asking for housing, but were familiar with 
the Uthwatt Report and the Government 
White Papers, and were anxious to know 
what had been done about these. Their 
education officers had done magnificent 
work in keeping up to date with home 
affairs, and, in fact, the general knowledge 
displayed was often more extensive than 
that found among planning committees of 





COMING EVENTS 


Monday, April 23. 

PaLestiNE House. Dr. Harry Rosenthal on 
“Architecture in the Jewish” National Home.” 
18, Manchester-square, W.1. 5 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 24. 

ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTION. Mr. John Summer- 
son on ‘Architecture on the Doorstep.” 34, 
Bedford-square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 25. 
Roya Society or Arts. Mr. Charles Wheeler, 


R.A., on “ English Sculpture: Styles and 
Materials.” John Adam-street, Adelphi. 


1.45 p.m. (buffet lunch, 1 p.m.). 
ARCHITECTURAL Science Boarp. Mr. R. C. Bevan 


on ‘‘ Fire Grading in Building.” At R.I.B.A., 
66, Portland-place, W.1. 5.30 p.m. 
InsTiTuTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Enotneers. Mr. E. B. Johnson on “ Selection 
of Fuels for Different Purposes as Affecting 
Various Types of Heating Installations.” At 


Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S.W.1. 
6 p.m. 
Thursday, April 26. 
InstiTuTION oF StrRucTURAL ENGINEERS. Mgssrs. 
._ S. Campbell and W. C. Clenshaw on 
“Structural Engineering in Railway Work.” 
11, Upper Belgrave-street, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 
Friday, April 27. 
Buitpina Materiats Goirina Socrety. Annual 


Golf Meeting. Fulwell Golf Club, Fulwell. Hon. 
oe Mr. Sidney Neve, 73, High Holborn, 
.1. 


Saturday, April 28. 

Town AND Country PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Messrs. R. L. Reiss and W. Dobson Chapman 
address Conference, Co-operative Hall. 
Chesterfield. 10.45 a.m. 
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He felt that it 
was absolutely vital that these young 
people should be able to voice their 


iocal authorities at home. 


demands. It had been most embarrassing 
to show the audiences his plans for London, 
Plymouth, Coventry, etc., and then have 
to admit that the Government had only 
accepted the ‘ principles ’’ of planning. 

‘“* This Government is continually trem- 
bling on the brink of doing the right 
thing,’ said Sir Patrick. They had done 
a certain amount of valuable work, but 
had said they would not advocate any 
overriding national ‘planning authority. 
At the same time they produced legisla- 
tion which skirted all round the idea of a 
national policy. Criticising the Govern- 
ment’s fragmentary approach to planning, 
Sir Patrick said that the White Papers 
made a brave show, but examination 
proved that the problems were being 
dealt with piecemeal. Matters must be 
put on the right basis for some sort of 
national planning. The Government must 
be made to take the plunge. 

Good motorways, for example, were 
essential in replanning. All planners 
agreed abeut this. But recent pronounce- 
ments regarding transport indicated that 
such motorways were to be provided only 
in places where they were considered 
necessary, in stretches of 20 or 50 miles, 
to fit in with existing road systems. It 
was hopeless to build modern motorways 
in patches. By-passes were not enough. 
A stretch of 50 miles or so here and there 
was not the way to solve the traffic prob- 
lem. It was even dangerous to give road 
users a good stretch of motorway and 
then expect them to readjust themselves 
suddenly to the old type of road where 
farm traffic and pedestrians could wander 
along. Future transport plans should be 
co-ordinated with the Boasd of Trade’s 
plan for the location of industry and with 
the policies of the Ministries of Town and 
Country Planning and Agriculture. 

Another instance of this fragmentary 
approach by the Government was. the 
Requisitioning of Land Bill. Here, either 
through ignorance or deliberate intent, all 
mention of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning had_ been omitted. 
Again, the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1944, while giving considerable 
powers, did not go far enough. The 
Government never did go far enough. To 
deal with this question of dispersal (which 
had worked successfully enough in Govern- 
ment Departments during the war) by 
making it merely a matter of overspill 
was wrong. ; 

Although those Bills had been good in 
many respects, we must face the problem 
as a whole and realise that the under- 
lying factor was the land. We were all 
facing the same problems in the same way, 
but the very thing we needed in_ rela- 
tion to the relocation of industry 
and the treatment of displaced people was 
carefully omitted. For instance, the 
boundaries question, which was meant. to 
help local authorities, did not mention 
London—and it was the London boroughs 
which most needed guidance. 

Sir Patrick ended by likening the 
Government’s policy to the ar say of an 
arch, and said that at one time he had 
thought Lord Woolton’s face was to be 
the key block to complete this arch. But 
it seemed the Prime Minister was still 
busy admiring the preliminary sketches. 

‘“We must get the Prime Minister to 
set up this National Planning Policy, 
said Sir Patrick. ‘ If he is afraid of the 
word ‘ planning’ he can call it anything 
else he likes. I maintain that the Govern- 
ment cannot avoid this action. They must 
come to it sooner or later, and the sooner 
the better,” 
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TOWN PLANNING 
CANTERBURY 


By H. V. LANCHESTER. 


Tue cathedral city of Canterbury offers 
a subject of peculiar interest and affords 
opportunities of an exceptional character 
to the town planner, and Dr. 
Holden has realised these to the full in 
his scheme for reconstruction,* which, 
while initially evoked by the war damage 
that has torn serious gaps at various 
points, was desirable from many points of 
view apart from this special requirement. 

Dr. Holden has co-ordinated the ob- 
vious demands for rearranging areas de- 
stroyed with the more extended measures 
needed ‘“‘To produce an organised and 
well-balanced community, both physically 
and esthetically,’’ to quote his own words. 
As with a number of other somewhat 
similar instances, the strongest impres- 
sion is that due to the beauty and mag- 
nitude of the cathedral which renders it 
inevitably a dominant feature in almost 
every aspect of the city, the scale of its 
massing seen over the tops of relatively 
low buildings gives a dramatic contrast 
with which it would be unwise to inter- 
fere. An important element in medieval 
design is to be found in the intricate 
decorative treatment employed, which 
retains, even in the loftiest groups, a 
feeling of relationship with the minor 
accessories and the relatively small build- 
ings that serve the purposes of the city. 
The charm and intimacy of the narrow 
streets and the scale of the structures en- 
hance the dignity of the cathedral, and 
these, together with the city walls and 
other ancient and historic buildings, must 
necessarily be preserved in order to re- 
tain to the maximum extent the typical 
character of Canterbury. 





*Canterbury Town Planning Scheme. Charles 
Holden, F.R.I.B.A., H. M. Enderby, City Engineer. 
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PLAN I. 


The problem of the planner who feels 
the reverence due to an historic develop- 
ment so outstanding in its type is to 
reconcile its preservation with the provi- 
sion for such changes as are needed to 
meet modern requirements. From Roman 
times the city has been an important 
traffic centre, and seven main roads meet 
here, bringing most of the through traffic 
into the narrow High-street. The first 


ha. 


step, therefore, is to divert this by form- 
ing a circular route to divert the non- 
stopping traffic, and this route has been 
plotted as shown in Plan 1. For conve- 
nient access to the city itself an inner 
circuit is provided following approxi- 
mately a line outside the old wall, some 
of which is still standing. From this ring 
road access is provided to parking places 
so as to limit the traffic in the central 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. The view on the left is towards the west front of the Cathedral (Photo by Mr. H. M. Enderby). 
The sketch on the right indicates the effect obtainable by opening out the lane. 
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streets which it is undesirable to widen. 

The outer ring road has a radius of 
about two miles from the centre of the 
city and lies mainly within the Kent 
county area, but it is so important as to 
demand inclusion in the proposals. It is 
not intended that any building should be 
permitted along it, and entrances from 
secondary and local roads should be ex- 
cluded except by means of the controlled 
junctions for the main arterial roads. 
The position chosen for this route should 
preclude the possibility of the growth of 
the city extending up to or beyond it. 
This road is substantially in agreement 
with routes laid down by the County 
Council and the Ministry of War Trans- 
port. 

The inner circuit is shown on Plan 2, 
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which also indicates its connections with 
the radial roads, the proposed improve- 
ments within the area it encloses, and the 
approaches to the railway stations. Of 
these, the primary factor in the scheme is 
the treatment of the main street through 
the city leading from the West gate to 
the site of St. George’s gate; this is 
much too narrow for the demands of its 
own traffic and widening would sacrifice 
many characteristic buildings; therefore 
the alternative of duplication by a street 
some 60 yards to the south-west has been 
very wisely adopted. The two streets 
would be linked together at frequent 
intervals by wide crossways, providing 
additional good shopping frontages and 
space for temporary parking. The total 
effect would be that of dual carriageways 
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carrying one-way traffic in opposite direc- 
tions with central islands of shops; this 
provides a logical solution to the prob- 
lems of traffic and shopping. 

The measure of destruction in the 
south-east quarter of the city justifies re- 
planning here, and offers an opportunity 
for a civic centre at the south end of a 
wide avenue, from which a good view of 
the central tower of the cathedral would 
be obtained; this would link up with the 
shopping area and the Dane John gardens. 
lt is suggested that this avenue would be 
a suilable location for banks, insurance 
and other modern office building; at the 
northern end it is expanded into an open 
square with a new covered retail market 
to the east of it. In this Plan 2 the 


proposed new buildings are indicated in 
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black, those worthy of preservation in 
dark grey, and the remainder in a lighter 
tint. 

While the importance of securing views 
of the cathedral is appreciated, it is felt 
that this is seen to’ the best advantage 
over the roofs of the minor buildings 
surrounding it, thereby gaining effect 
from the contrast in scale; this has been 
the intention in the treatment of the civic 
avenue, and another illustration is 
afforded by the proposal for opening out 
a portion of the lane leading towards 
the west front illustrated on page 308. 
Other improvements in the central areas, 
including the development of the river 
banks, to form park-like strips along 
them, should, it is suggested, be dealt 
with during future years. There are a 
number of industrial misfits within this 
area; crowded on congested sites, with 
no means of expanding, buildings and 
plant pile up into untidy and offensive 
masses. These must be relocated in the 
town plan for Canterbury, which has yet 
to reach its final stage. 

Passing on to the north-western side of 
the city, the main problem here is the 
treatment of the approach from Whits- 
table, with its level railway crossing at 
St. Dunstan’s-street outside the West 
gate; this crossing being closed for as 
much as three or four hours every day, it 
becomes necessary to find an alternative 
plan. It was suggested that the railway 
might be diverted farther west, which 
would enable St. Dunstan’s-street to cross 
it by an overbridge, but this was objected 
to by the Southern Railway on financial 
grounds; the solution adopted was, there- 
fore, the diversion of the Whitstable road 
about half a mile out and bringing it to 
the same roundabout as the London-road 
farther west, closing the direct route at 


. a reconstructed West Station. This, while 


a practical and not inconvenient arrange- 
ment, is obviously inferior both in sim- 
plicity and dignity to the traditional 
direct approach to the West gate, and 
the need of such a course is only one more 
example to several already referred to in 
our columns of the absurdity of exclud- 
ing the railways and other statutory 
authorities from town-planning _ pro- 
grammes, 
_ In this case it is more than ordinarily 
important that the railway planning 
around the city should be reviewed and 
remodelled. Owing to the fact that this 
originally resulted from the efforts of 
two competitive companies, it is a chaotic 
pattern employing superfluous lines and 
separated services where, now that the 
companies have been amalgamated, a uni- 
fied system would be practicable. If the 
same degree of study now being devoted 
to the replanning of our roads were given 
to the revision of railways, particularly 
in relation to their realignment in and 
around important cities, and the costs 
based not merely on railway finance alone, 
but including the advantages to the public 
to be gained by reorganisation, we should 
have a clearer standard on which to judge 
the merits of comprehensive planning. 
We have here at Canterbury a most 
carefully studied and attractive plan for 
the treatment of the important central 
area around the great cathedral, but have 
only to look at the numerous railway 
tracks (see plan 1) immediately outside 
this area to realise how difficult would be 
the task of planning the surrounding dis- 
tricts with due regard to convenience. 

t is gratifying to note that the work 
of Dr. Holden and Mr. Enderby has been 
approved by the Corporation, and that it 
is hoped they will carry it farther on the 
lines indicated in this report. 
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NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL 
FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
NATIONAL WORKING RULES 


DECASUALISATION OF LABOUR. 

Ar the annual meeting of the National 
Joint Council for the Building Industry, 
held on March 27, 1945, the Council de- 
cided that additional National Working 
Rules, as set out hereunder, be adopted. 
The decisions, having been ratified, are 
hereby promulgated by the Procedure 
Committee, but the date of operation will 
be determined by the Council later, timely 
intimation being given to the parties. 


Working Rule 2A: Time Lost Through 
Inclement Weather. 

1. (a) Unless otherwise specifically 
instructed by the employer or his repre- 
sentative, each operative shall present 
himself for work each week-day at the 
usual starting time of the shop or job 
and shall there remain available for work 
throughout the normal working hours. 
Decisions as to when, during the normal 
working hours, work is to be carried out, 
interrupted and resumed, and as _ to 
whether some or all of the operatives 
shall work at any particular time, shall 
be made by the employer or his repre- 
sentative and shall be implicitly observed. 

(6) If, in the shop or on the job, work 
is temporarily not available for an opera- 
tive in his own occupation, he shall hold 
himself ready and willing to perform work 
in any other building industry occupation 


of which he is capable, or at any other 


site or shop where work is available. 

(c) An operative who complies with 
instructions given in accordance with 
L (a) and (b) above shall be deemed to 
have been ‘‘available for work’’ during 
the relevant period. 

(d) In cases where. abnormal weather 
conditions interrupt work over a period, 
suitable arrangements, appropriate to the 
circumstances of each case, may be made 
by the employer by which operatives shall 
register or establish that they are avail- 
able for work on each day. 

(e) Throughout this Agreement the ex- 
pression ‘‘ normal working hours’’ means 
the hours prescribed under Working 
Rule 2 of the National Joint Council for 
the Building Industry (i.e., 74, 8 or 8 
hours Monday to Friday, and 4 hours 
Saturday), and excludes any hours 
worked during Saturday afternoons .and 
Sundays and any other overtime hours. 

2. Where an operative in any pay-week 
has performed actual work for his em- 
ployer, and, being in that employer’s em- 
ployment, has kept himself available for 
work throughout the normal working 
hours of each working day of that week, 
and has otherwise conformed with Sec- 
tion 1 of this Rule, but during any part 
of that week has been prevented by 
reason of inclement) weather from 
working— 

(a) He shall receive payment at his 
current hourly rate for half the time lost 
by him by reason of inclement weather 
during his normal working hours ; 

(4) His total payments in respect of 
(i) normal working hours worked in that 
week, and (ii) any payments under 2 (a) 
above, shall together be not less,than 352 
times the hourly wage rate applicable to 
him in that week (this amount being re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the ‘‘ guaranteed 
weekly minimum ’’). 

3. Where an operative is prevented by 
sickness or other cause beyond his control 
from being available for work throughout 
the normal working hours of each day of 
a pay week, or is in the employer’s em- 
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ployment for only a part of the pay-week, 
or is absent on a holiday recognised either 
ander the Holidays with Pay Agreement 
or under Working Rule 4 of the National 
Joint Agreement for the Building Indus- 
try, he shall be entitled only to such 
proportion of the guaranteed weekly 
minimum as is represented by the time 
he was ‘“‘available for work’’ compared 
with the total normal working hours of 
that week (i.e., 414, 44 or 464, as the 
case may be). 

4. Where an operative fails, for any 
other reason than those stated in “63” 
above, to hold himself available for work 
during any “portion of the normal working 
hours of any day: (a) he shall not be 
entitled, in respect of any hours on that 
day, to the inclement weather payment 
specified in 2 (a) above; (4) he shall for- 
feit his claim to a guaranteed weekly 
minimum in respect of the pay-week in 
which that day occurs. 

5. Where a pay-week during which an 
operative actually works on the job is 
immediately followed by a complete pay- 
week during which, though available for 
work throughout, he is prevented by 
inclement weather from performing 
actual work on the job, he shall be en- 
titled to payment of the guaranteed 
weekly minimum in respect of the latter 
week (but not to any additional payments 
in respect of hours of inclement weather 
under 2 (a) above). 

6. Where, during the next succeeding 
pay-week (or pay-weeks) the operative is 
similarly prevented by inclement weather 
from actually working on the job, he 
shall not be entitled to any payment 
under this Agreement, his duty in such 
circumstances being to register for un- 
employment benefit. 

7. For the purpose of calculating the 
guaranteed weekly minimum, — any 
increases or decreases of pay shall, if 
they come into operation on any day 
other than the first day of a pay-week, 
be deemed to come into operation only 
on the first day of the pay-week imme- 
diately following. 


Working Rule 2B: 
Employment. 

During the first six working days of 
employment, termination of service shall 
be upon the tendering of two hours’ 
notice by either employer or workman, 
such notice to expire at the end of the 
normal working day. Thereafter, termi- 
nation of service shall be upon the ten- 
dering of two hours’ notice by either 
employer or workman, such notice to 
expire at the normal finishing time on 
Fridays. 

Provided always: (i) that at the dis- 
cretion of the employer an operative may 
be transferred, at any time during the 
period of his employment, from one job 
to another; (ii) that the contract of em- 
ployment’shall be deemed a contract from 
hour to hour, and that payments other 
than as prescribed in this Rule shall be 
for time actually worked; (iiij that in 
cases of misconduct an operative may be 
summarily discharged at any time; (iv) 
that on termination of the particular 
operation for which the operative has 
been engaged, or when work is stopped 
(for reasons other than inclement weather) 
on the instructions of a recognised com- 
petent authority, employment may be 
terminated at two hours’ notice, expir- 
ing at the end of any day. 

(Signed) W. H. Forsprke, Chairman; 
J. W.  Srepuenson, Vice-Chairman; 
I. Ernest Jones, Employers’ Secretary; 
R. Coppock. Operatives’ Secretary; H. B. 
Bryant, Clerk to the Council. 


Termination of 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CHURCH AND RECTORY. 


ST. 


MARK’S CHURCH, 


VERMONT, U.S.A. 


FREEMAN, FRENCH AND FREEMAN, ARCHITECTS 


Tut Bishop oF CovENTRY’s PLAN FOR COVENTRY 
Cathedral rebuilt with a central altar, lends additional 
interest to this Roman Catholic church in Vermont, 
U.S.A., in which the architects found that a modern 
adaptation of the traditional church transept was most 
suitable, since they visualised the congregation as 
gathered around and participating in the ceremony 
rather than as mere onlookers. The seating was 


Left : 
WALLS. 


ONE OF THE PORCELAIN RELIEFS SYMBOLISING THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS WHICH FORM THE 


THESE WERE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY RAYMOND BARGER. Right : 


divided into three groups one opposite the priest and 
one at each end of the altar. Further to emphasise 
the spirit of participation, the altar was given its central 
location and bared of massive ornamentation. Not 
only is the priest clearly visible to the entire congrega- 
tion during the celebration of the mass, he also faces it— 
an impossibility in many traditionally styled churches 
where the altar is often located at the extreme rear. 


SALAISTY 


BOvS 
SACRISTY 
Vest.ng Codinet 
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SOLE ORNAMENTATION OF THE 
THE PLAN. 
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THE CENTRAL SPACE, SHOWING THE ALTAR. 


Gloom, too often associated with church interiors, is 
eliminated by adequate lighting from glass block 
windows and a raised clerestory immediately over the 
altar. Native materials were used wherever possible, 
red brick walls, green-grey slate roofing, natural finished 
oak for pews and wainscotting—red marble floors. Only 
two accent colours were introduced : . turquoise for the 
porcelain relie’s and vermilion for the accompanying 
numerals, wainscotting joints and plastic rings on the 
bronze altar candlesticks. Draperies and ceiling are 
a paler turquoise. The altar rail is brushed: metal. 


The site—a flat, heavily wooded tract—is large enough 
to accommodate a parochial school and parking aréa 
planned for future construction, in addition tojthe 
church and ‘rectory. ' 
The rectory garden has the informal charm associated 
with English vicarages, while the simple. brick exterior 
of the house carries out the lines and feeling of the 
church. This homogeneous building group contrasts 
sharply with the familiar combination of a Gothic 
church and a Victorian rectory side by side. Require- 
ments for the rectory were that it house the pastor and 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
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curate (in separate suites), a 
sexton and a_ housekeeper. 
Also included are a_ public 
conference room for parish 
activities, a common lounge 
for the use of the pastor 
and curate, guest rooms for 
visiting clergy, and an office for 
the pastor which is adjacent 
to the church and which can 
be isolated from the living 
portion of the rectory. 


Above : NAVE, LOOKING TOWARDS 
ALTAR, 


Left : THE SACRISTY. 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, 
VERMONT, U.S.A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


{Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
e se remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as brieny 
as possible.} 


Standard Method of Measurement. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Sir,—The proposed revision of the 
Standard Method of Measurement raises 
the question of the most practicable and 
desirable unit of measurement for brick 
work. 

The existing method of alternatives of 
rods or yards is anomalous in a Standard 
Method, and in endeavouring to find a 
solution to this problem one is faced with 
the necessity of considering the advan 
tages and disadvantages of each as a unit 
of measurement. 

The unit of the yard superficial reduced 
to one brick thick has the advantages of 
being a unit with which most people are 
familiar, easy of calculation in the arith- 
metical sense, capable of being shorn of 
fractions without undue inaccuracy, whilst 
large enough to allow for small variations 
in the unit price without introducing frac- 
tions of pence, and is also consistent with 
the unit of superficial measurement for 
most other work. 

Regarding the rod as a unit of measure- 
ment, the disadvantages appear to be that 
for some reason it is reduced to 14 bricks 
thick, fractions of a rod can only be dealt 
with as feet, which bear an unequal rela- 
tionship with the rod and extend the 
margin of error in calculation. The unit 
price is too great, and usually is difficult 
to get into the limited space of the pricing 
column of the bill of quantities. The unit 
is singular, and in the case of whole rods 
likely to be confused with yards. 

I am entirely unprejudiced in this 
matter, my only desire being to see the 
most utilitarian unit of measurement in- 
corporated in the revised Standard of 
Method of Measurement. I shall be glad, 
therefore, to be informed of any advan- 
tages of the rod over the yard as a unit 
of measurement for brickwork. 

; G. E. Ewe, P.A.S.I. 

Liverpool. 


“Time and Progress” and Bills of 
Quantities. 
To THE Eprtor or The Builder. 

Smr,—In almost every sphere of post- 
war activity we are finding that out of 
the melting pot is coming the opportunity 
to build up something rather better than 
we were willing, if not in fact obliged, to 
plod along with hitherto. In the build- 
ing industry the opportunities are perhaps 
wider than elsewhere, because here is not 
only the build-up of ideals in the new 
light shed upon old problems, but the 
actual physical build-up of vast areas 
where the havoc and devastation of war 
have left their mark. and have had the 
effect also of releasing such ‘“‘a tide in 
the affairs of men” that if not taken at 
its flood will everlastingly stigmatise the 
planners of our times. 

Each in our own small sphere has 
something to offer in harnessing this tide, 
and one of the sluices that will control 
the forces that for good or evil will 
engage us upon that task in the building 
industry is the quantity surveying pro- 
fession. We in it have for five years 
been pressed by unaccustomed currents, 
and we find ourselves now in a sort of 
eddy into which we know that at no 
distant time will pour again the main 
current upon which we were hitherto 
accustomed to ride. We have in this eddy 
a temporary breathing space wherein to 
survey the scene and make our decisions 
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—decisions that will hold the alternatives 
to ‘‘take the current while it serves, or 
lose our venture.” 

New ideas, new ‘Systems, and new 
approaches to old problems are arising at 
a time when we have a short-lived oppor- 
tunity to use our influence upon them. 
There must be very few quantity sur- 
veyors who would not agree that the para- 
mount service that the profession has to 
offer to the industry, in the future as in 
the past, so long as the system of build- 
ing under contract by private enterprise 
survives, is the provision of precise bills 
of quantities—the predetermination of 
building cost and the basis of really com- 
petitive tendering. But there is much else 
deriving from that activity and running 
parallel to it, much that we have gained 
from our war-time experience of various 
forms of contract dealt with as works in 
progress. If we are only going to look 
back upon the ‘‘ good old times ’’ of quan- 
tity surveying we shall miss the opportu- 
nity of serving in a full measure the 
interests of the industry that bred us. As 
was said by Mr. ©. T. Every in his recent 
address to quantity surveyors at the Char- 
tered Surveyors’ Institution, ‘it is a bar 
to progress and to the attainment of real 
efficiency if any section of the industry is 
so conservative that it tends to recoil 
from any amendment of past methods.”’ 

It is pleasing, therefore, to see your 
columns opening to a discussion embrac- 
ing in double harness the headings ‘‘ Time 
and Progress and Bills of Quantities,” 
and that contractors’ surveyors are joining 
in. Time and Progress are going to be 
the key-words in post-war building, and 
quantity surveyors will have to sit up and 
take notice of them. 


Exeter. 8S. Hooxway, F.S8.I. 
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REPLANNING THE CITY 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 
OBSERVATIONS. 

A MEMORANDUM of observations has beey 
issued by the Chartered Surveyors’ Insti 
tution on the Report of the Improvemen; 
and Town Planning Committee of the Co; 
poration of the City of London relative : 
post-war reconstruction in the City know; 
as the City of London Plan. 

In the course of their remarks the Instj 
tution states the taking of early decision 
as to what is to be done is to-day a matte 
of the first urgency. No progress is pos 
sible until these decisions are made. 
Meanwhile, business people are alread; 
looking for sites and accommodation else 
where. The City Corporation has pro 
tested in the past that the delay in pre 
senting the plan was due to the absence of 
legislation as to acquisition and compensa, 
tion. The passing of the Town an( 
Country Planning Act, 1944, has largely 
removed these difficulties, and the reasong 
for further delay no longer exist. 


GENERAL BASIS OF THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PLAN. 





No reconstruction plan for an area ca 
be prepared without the future life of tha 
area being first assessed. The City was, 
before the war, the commercial heart ci 
the Empire, and it is important that it 
should continue to be so. 

The Report (states the Memorandum 
goes into figures at some length of the day- 
time population of the City before the 
war, and how, in the view of the 
Corporation’s Committee, the population 
could increase on the rebuilding after the 
war if all sites were to be fully re 
developed. It may be said that these 
figures are correct, but evidence appeals 
to be scanty. There would appear to be 
no reason why the day population of the 









City should not increase provided thd 
trades centred on the City are attracted 
back to their qld places. It is assumed 
that such is the intention of the Report, 
but adequate steps do not appear to hav 
been planned to that end. If, however, 
it is intended to restrict the day-time 
population it is essential to plan street 
improvements and open spaces now, and 
then to adjust the height and coverage 
restrictions on the land remaining. 

Apart from such considerations, the In- 
stitution is convinced that the plan must 


be for a City founded and dependent ong. 


commerce, regard being had to the degree 
of disturbance and the cost. _ Idealistic 
solutions to produce a city of boulevards 





and vistas must be regarded as imprac- 
ticable, as well as destructive of much 
with historical associations. The Institw 
tion do not agree that where, as in_the 
extensive soft goods area, which has bee 
practically razed and where there is al 
opportunity for a general improvement 
layout, the old street lines should neces 
sarily be retained and layout subjugated 
to the existing drainage and other under. 
ground services. The needs of the pla 
are set out in Paragraph 83 of the Report, 
but the Institution submits that stronger 
effort should be made to implement them, 
particularly since the passing of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1944 


Priorities. 

Apart. from sub-paragraph 2 of Para- 
graph 28 of the Report there is no sug- 
gestion in the Report as to the priorities 
in the execution of the works proposed. 
It is clear, nevertheless, that before avy 
extensive rebuilding can be undertaken 
certain works must first be executed in 
order to give effective planning to such 
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rebuilding, and, as the rehabilitation of 
many firms evacuated from the City must 
be a consideration of primary importance, 
it seems essential that these priority works 
should be commenced at a very early date. 

The Corporation should press for the 
definite fixing of the line of the ‘‘A’’ Ring 
Road of the County of London Plan and 
‘its early construction, as until decisions 
are made with regard thereto the main 
routes through the City cannot be deter- 
mined, and, in consequence, no final deci- 
sions on planning can be made. The 
widening of Upper and Lower Thames- 
streets 1s also a work which the Institu- 
tion would place in the No. 1 priority 
group. 


‘Markets. 

So far as ‘‘trade’’ markets are con- 
cerned the question of re-establishment is 
:a Matter for urgent consideration with the 
members of the markets, but as they are 
essential to the prosperity of the City they 
should be rehabilitated if possible and as 
‘soon as possible. The soft goods area, 
for example, should be replanned in con- 
sultation with the trade if it proposes to 
return, but if not it must be planned for 
general commercial purposes. <It would 
appear from the Report that the City Cor- 
poration intend to retain their three food 
markets—the Central Market, Smithfield, 
the Leadenhall Market, and Billingsgate. 
It may be questioned whether any of these 
markets need be retained as anything 
more than Metropolitan markets, as dis- 
tribution might be more expeditiously and 
economically dealt with by decentralisa- 
tion, avoiding traffic congestion on road 
and rail from bringing into the City fish 
and meat which must later be taken out 
of the Metropolitan area. If these mar- 
kets are retained they ought undoubtedly 
to be remodelled and the principle of Sec- 
tion 17 of the Restriction of Ribbon De- 
velopment Act, 1935, strictly applied. 

As regards Billingsgate, one solution 
might be to extend the market over the 
old Customs House site, the Customs 
House being replaced close to the Port of 
London Authority buildings. The market 
should be reorganised to handle its traffic 
within its own boundaries. Alternatively, 
the possibility might be explored of re- 
siting the fish market in proximity to the 
‘“‘ A” Ring Road of the County of London 
Plan in a position near the docks and 
railheads. Central Market, Smithfield, 
needs consideration in relation to the pro- 
posed City Ring Road. The Institution 
is of opinion that the market might be 
remodelled to operate from the ‘south side, 
the damaged area adjoining the southern 
frontage being cleared to accommodate the 
market traffic, taking this off Charter. 
house-street, which might then be capable 

‘of functioning as part of a City by-pass 
route in lieu of the northern arm of the 
Ring Road as proposed in the Report. 


‘Open Spaces. 
The official proposals in this connection 
should be expanded. The extensive 


damaged areas should enable substantial 
provision to be made, and it is clearly 
better that these spaces should be sited 
in considered relationship to redevelop- 
‘ment rather than that redevelopment be 
allowed to proceed with the idea that any 
‘spaces not required for building could sub- 
sequently be taken over for open spaces. 
Obviously extensive open spaces cannot be 
provided, but something better should be 
planned than reliance on churchyards and 
burial grounds. This matter is of imme- 


diate importance both in relation to any 
residential zone that may be provided for 
and in the orderly redevelopment of the 
soft goods area. 
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Use Zoning. 

The Institution is very definite in its 
disagreement with the Table of Land Uses 
on page 10 of the Report. The area de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Special Business ’”’ (in which 
the only use having ‘free entry”’ is 
offices) should be deleted as representing 
something impessible and undesirable of 
achievement, and an unjustifiable measure 
of control. Shopping and catering are 
essential for the benefit of people working 
in the City; in addition, since ground 
floors are not always suitable for offices, 
shops would have to be permitted and 
should therefore be allowed ‘‘ free entry ”’ 
into this area. 

The view of the Institution is that the 
whole of the area shown as “ Special 
Business ’? on Use Drawing No. 1 of the 
Report should be reclassified as ‘‘ General 
Business,’’ and the whole of the remainder, 
other than the areas noted below, should 
be reclassified as ‘‘ Commercial.’? The 
areas suggested to be excepted from the 
““ Commercial Zone ’’ and ‘to be classified 
as ‘‘ General Business ”’ are as follows :— 

1. Area west of Chancery-lane and 
north of Fleet-street. 2. Area north of 
Newgate-street bounded by King Edward- 
street, Giltspur-street and Little Britain. 
5. The Finsbury Circus area. 4. North 
side of Eastcheap and Great Tower-street 
up to junction with Tower Hill. 


Residential Zoning. 

The Institution agree a case might be 
made that there should be a zene for 
working-class housing, but the extent of 
the demand for other housing is uncer- 
tain and there should be no specific zoning 
for this purpose at the moment. It is, 
indeed, questionable whether there is any- 
thing wrong in leaving the siting of such 
other residential accommodation to the 
developer, the Corporation having power 
to refuse consent in unsuitable cases. This 
zoning should be deferred until the recon- 
struction of the City has been considered 
in greater detail, and, in any event, com- 
mercial: development is the life of the 
City and must have priority. The Crip- 
plegate area is considered most suitable 
for a working-class residential zone, but 
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the question of schools and open spaces 
would arise. 


Height Control. 

The Report does not propose, except in 
the area of St. Paul’s, any major altera- 
tions in the general code of heights as laid 
down in the London Building Acts, which 
are applicable to London as a whole. 
There is, however, the suggestion that 
powers might be sought to compel owners 
to build up to the full height allowed. 
These powers, if obtained, could be of con- 
siderable benefit, but should be used only 
in exceptional cases. ; ; 

The special restriction on height in the 
immediate vicinity of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is desirable, but, having regard to the 
height of Faraday House, its, enforcement 
would be difficult unless it is accepted 
equally by the Crown. The area pro- 
posed is, in the view of the Institution, 
somewhat larger than is necessary. To 
impose such a restriction without compen- 
sation would be inequitable. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The proposal in the Report to create 
vistas Th ets the lower part of St. Paul’s 
can be seen from the south side of the 
river is idealistic and unlikely to achieve 
its purpose. The Institution suggests 
that what is required is a scheme as shown 
en Drawing No. 3 (excluding the vista) 
but enlarged to extend the precinct from 
Paternoster-row on the north to Carter- 
lane on the south, with a possible exten- 
sion to Queen Victoria-street, and from 
Ludgate-square and Ave Maria-lane in the 
west to the suggested new road on the 
east. Any buildings between the sug- 
gested new road and St. Paul’s to be 
ecclesiastic in use. It is also suggested 
that such a scheme would form a suitable 
memorial to the fallen of this war and 
the cost would be quickly subscribed if a 
world-wide appeal were launched. The 
area would thus for all time become im- 
perial in character and thought. Traffic 
should be diverted north to Cheapside or 
south to Queen Victoria-street, but in so 
far as traffic through the precincts must 
be admitted, it should be kept as close 
as possible to the southern fringe. 


The City Ring Route. 
The volume of traffic passing through 
the City must inevitably be greatly 
affected by the ring roads proposed in the 
County Plan if these cagrien Moe effective 
for their purpose. This applies very par- 
ticularly G the ““ A” Ring Road with its 
tunnel link under the river to the southern 
section of the road, and the construction 
of this route is therefore a matter of first 
priority. The incoming traffic being les- 
sened by the use of the ‘“‘ A’ Ring Road, 
the Institution visnalises the next need 
of the City to be the provision of an east 
to west route which will by-pass the con- 
flux of busy roads at the Bank, and for 
this purpose the widening of Upper and 
Lower Thames-streets and the link there- 
from to the “A” .Ring Road in the 
vicinity of Tower Hill-gardens is a matter 
equal priority. 
ans Tistitution feel that with these 
two works completed and every effort 
made to keep out of the City all traffic 
having no business therein, the problems 
of the City would be reduced to suitable 
widenings to loosen the movement of 
traffic essential to its business. The City 
Ring Road would, in fact, seem to be- 
come unessential as such. 

The proposed viaduct north of Charter- 
house-street would be very costly and un- 
sightly and unlikely to be carried out; 
further, if constructed, the character of 
the property in its shadow would be likely 
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to be unsatisfactory. If, despite what has 
been said above, this road is still con- 
sidered necessary, the route should pro- 
ceed with suitable widenings via Charter- 
house-street (the Central Market being re- 
planned as suggested above) to Aldersgate- 
street Station, thence via the roundabout 
on the route proposed in the Report, 
Aldersgate-street, Barbican, Chiswell- 
street, Finsbury-square, Sun-street, Pin- 
dar-street and Norton Folgate to link up 
with the “A” Ring Road. This route 
would incidentally allow open spaces to 
be formed about the precincts of St. Giles 
and in the vicinity of Old London Wall. 

The Embankment proposals (Drawings 
3A and 5) seem, in effect, to be providing 
an embankment purely for the sake of 
doing so, and then throwing it open to 
fast through traffic to destroy any amenity 
which it might otherwise possess, and it 
would appear that no case has been made 
out for the removal of the wharves. 


Car Parks and Garages. 

It is unlikely, owing to the high cost 
of building, that large garages will be 
provided by private enterprise in the early 
post-war years, whilst it is difficult for 
owners developing individual sites to make 
reasonable provision owing to the difficulty 
of ramps and the interference with traffic 
from vehicles entering and leaving, very 
often involving backing. Public car parks 
should be provided by the Corporation as 
an immediate post-war undertaking, and 
later, it may be, multi-storey garages. It 
is reasonable to require loading docks or 
lay-byes within the boundaries of the sites 
of large buildings. 

In view of the engineering problems in- 
volved, the Institution has refrained from 
comment on the subject of railways en- 
tering the City. It is understeod that 
this is under examination by the Com- 
mittee referred to in Paragraph 149 of 
the Report. 

The control of advertisement hoardings 
is highly desirable, 


Legislation. 

The passing of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1944, has made a notable 
contribution towards the solution of the 
Corporation’s problems, and the Gorpora- 
tion should not now hesitate to come to 
decisions with regard to the Plan, par- 
ticularly as to their attitude towards the 
acquisition of sites where necessary to ex- 
pedite planning. Owners are at present 
unable to formulate schemes involving the 
straightening of boundaries and _inter- 
change of properties until this attitude is 
known. Further legislation may help the 
Corporation in the acquisition of land, but 
the danger of further commerce making 
its permanent home outside the City be- 
comes daily more imminent, and any 
further hesitation may well be fatal. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Temporary Houses. 

In the House of Lords, in reply to LoRD 
LatHaM, LORD MunsTER, Under-Secretary, 
Home Office, said that it was originally 
decided to allocate to London the first 
3,000 sets of Uni-seco house components, 
and it was expected that these would 
have been manufactured by about May 25. 
House components could not be delivered 
to the site until drains and foundations 
had been completed. That work took 
about two months from the time when 
the site was handed over to the Ministry 
of Works by the local authority. The 
number of sets of components which 
could be delivered in London by May 25 
could not, therefore, exceed the number 
of sites which had been handed over by 
the L.C.C. by March 25. That number 
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was rather under 1,700. In order to avoid 
the risk of congestion in the London dis- 
tributing centres, it was decided on 
March 15 to divert to other towns the 
balance of 1,300 houses for which sites in 
London could not be ready in time. 
Deliveries to these towns, which included 
Birmingham, Bristol, Rochdale and 
Basingstoke, were starting this month. 
About 76 temporary houses had _ been 
erected in England up to March 28. In 
all, up to date about 1,600 sets of com- 
ponents had been delivered to distri- 
buting centres or sites in Great Britain. 
Lest there should be misunderstanding, 
he would once again make it clear that 
the delay in the provision of sites by the 
L.C.C. would not, of course, affect the 
total number of temporary houses which 
London would eventually receive. 


Housing Policy. 

Lorp LaTHAM, in a later debate, charged 
the Government with failure to formulate 
and pursue a co-ordinated policy to meet 
the grave shortage of housing accommo- 
dation which already existed, and which 
would become dangerously accentuated 
on the return of the men and women 
from the Armed Forces and other war- 
time services. He declared that the ques- 
tion had ceased to be one of normal 
housing and had become one of providing 
shelter. The cost of temporary dwellings 
was becoming terrifying. In the case of 
the much-lauded aluminium house, it 
might reach £900—for a temporary, sub- 
standard, dwelling. The Government 
should take immediate steps to clarify 
the situation as regarded price control, as 
otherwise there was nothing to stop build- 
ing costs rocketing to a figure far beyond 
the capacity of this or any other country. 
He instanced the confusion existing in 
Government Departments over the L.C.C. 
sites, and urged that the Government 
should tell the public all the difficulties 
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and frame a co-ordinated policy for both 
short- and long-term needs. 

Lorp Woo Ton, the Minister of Recon- 
struction, strongly defended the White 
Paper, and replied to Lord Latham. He 
said that, of course, houses were needed 
now, but the temptation to indulge in 
flights of rhetoric about housing must be 
abandoned. They must get down to the 
hard facts of the position. The truth was 
that the Government had made their 
plans for dealing with housing when 
peace returned, and they would stick to 
them. The White Paper had been issued 
with the approval of the War Cabinet. 
The governing factor was that compared 
with 337,000 men who were at present 
engaged in the building trade there were 
1,000,000 such men engaged before the 
war. As soon as the war in Europe was 
over the Government intended to release 
from the Services men who had volun- 
teered and who had the capacity to work 
in the building trade. These men would 
be released temporarily in order to 
engage in house-building and other essen- 
tial works. Price control would be insti- 
tuted to prevent a serious rise in build- 
ing costs. The Ministry of Health, he 
said, had in the last few days invited 
local authorities to apply for permission 
to seek tenders, as and when sites became 
teady, for the erection of houses. 
Another 1,000 acres had been cleared in 
England and Wales, and the Ministry of 
Health had approved sites for another 
14,000 houses in Scotland, 12,000 of which 
would be permanent. 

Lay-out plans had been prepared for 
England and Wales for an additiona! 
2,500 houses, and the number of lay-outs 
approved was now sufficient for 81,000 
houses, an increase of 3,500 since he last 
spoke. Accepted tenders for servicin 
sites in England and Wales now covere 
sites for about 55,500 houses, an increase 
of 10,000. In Scotland development had 
begun or had been completed on sites for 
another 1,000 houses, 


Repair of War Damage. 

In the House of Commons, Mk. SanDys, 
the Minister of Works, replying to a 
debate on the repair of war-damaged 
houses, said that over the whole of the 
country some 3,500,000 houses had been 
destroyed or damaged up to the end of 
May and of that number 1,500,000 of the 
damaged houses were in London. Very 
substantial progress had been made with 
the repair of that earlier damage before 
the start of the flying bomb attacks last 
summer. During 80 days of intense bom- 
bardment during June, July and August 
of last year some 24,000 houses were 
destroyed, 60,000 were so _ severely 
damaged as to be uninhabitable, and 
700,000 though still habitable, received 
substantial damage. When the repair 
programme was drawn up last September 
it was decided as first priority to give 
some relief to the occupants of those 
700,000 houses according to a uniform 
standard. The standard adopted was 
austere, but the necessity for it had been 
well understood and loyally accepted by 
most people in London. In the light of 
experience, methods had been improved 
and would be improved still further. 
About 7,500 building firms had been en- 
gaged on the repairs in London and less 
than 600 of these firms employed more 
than 50 men. There had been criticism 
of wasteful employment and slacking, but. 
in an emergency such as this it was easy 
to point out the shortcomings but not 
easy to find remedies. He had no hesita- 
tion in admitting that the two particular 
weaknesses were the lack of effective 
supervision and the absence of any posi- 
tive financial incentive for both builders 
and operatives. It was the inevitable 
result of the cost-plus form of contract, 
which could not be avoided at present, 
but when they came to the more extensive 
repairs he was anxious they should get 
away from it. He was therefore arranging 
for certain experiments to be carried out 
with a view to evolving a modified form 
of fixed price contract to be introduced. 
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However, in spite of the weaknesses, 
much solid work had been achieved 
during the last six months. Repairs up 
to emergency standard had been done to 
over 800,000 dwellings. Over 100,000,000 
roof tiles and nearly 60,000,000 ft. of slates 
had been laid. Over 14,000,000 square feet 
of plaster board, and about 60,000,000 
square feet of glass had been fitted. Last 
autumn 100 men repaired about 17 houses 
each week, but during the~last month or 
two they had repaired nearly twice that 
number. Priority in the future would 
depend on the volume of repairs out- 
standing. It would not be wise even now 
to give detailed figures of the rocket bom- 
bardment during the past winter, but he 
could without risk tell the House that in 
London there were still between 250,000 
and 300,000 damaged but occupied houses 
which were in need of urgent attention. 
These were in addition to, and in the 
same category as, the 800,000 which had 
been repaired during the winter. Until 
these urgent repairs were completed it 
would be necessary to keep large numbers 
of provincial workmen and contractors 
in London, but he would give the assur- 
ance that the Government did not intend 
to bring any more men from the provinces 
into.London. 

In certain parts of London where the 
emergency stage of repairs was now cor- 
pleted—and there were Man such—local 
authorities had been asked to concen- 
trate in the first place on types of work 
to provide accommodation for an addi- 
tional number of families. Those would 
include both the repair of lightly 
damaged empty houses and the restora- 
tion of other houses so severely damaged 
that it was not possible or practicable to 
tackle them last winter. In the London 
region there were now about 40,000 
severely damaged but repairable dwell- 
ings, but a proportion were slum or 
obsolete dwellings not worth repairing. 
It was hoped, provided. that it did not 
interfere with the rest of the programme 
for providing accommodation for addi- 
tional families, that it might be possible 
before the end of the summer to start on 
the immense task of completing the final 
stage of the repairs, including, if possible, 
a certain amount of internal decoration. 
In most provincial towns the bomb 
damage repairs were completed. In the 
whole of the rest of England and Wales 
there were not more than about 10,000 
severely damaged but repairable houses 
not already tackled. A high proportion 
of them had been deliberately left over 
because the local authority did not con- 
sider them worth repairing. The Service 
Departments were helping in the release 
of technical officers who could be spared. 

Mr. PerHeRIcK asked the Minister of 
Health what was the total number of 
dwelling-houses in fhe United Kingdom 
which had been so badly damaged as a 
result .of enemy action since the 
beginning of the war that they were 
irrepairable; and how many _ persons 
those dwellings were estimated to have 
housed. 

Mr. WILLINK eaid that 203,720 houses 
had been recorded as_destroyed or 
damaged beyond repair. The number of 
persons who occupied these houses was 
estimated at approximately 800,000. 

Str GEORGE BROADBRIDGE asked the 
Minister of Works whether high priority 
would be given, when housing repairs 
were satisfied, for the rehabilitation of 
offices and commercial buildings in the 
City of London seriously damaged by 
enemy action, in consequence of which 
want of accommodation was acute. 

Mr. Sanpys said that shops, offices and 
commercial buildings had, wherever 
appropriate, received field dressing atten- 
tion immediate after the incident. In 
many cases licences had been issued for 
some further work sufficient to enable the 
business to carry on. Subject to satisfy- 
ing the most urgent needs for the repair 
of dwelling-houses in London, it would, 
he hoped, soon be possible to grant 
omee for this type of work rather more 

reely. 
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CODES OF PRACTICE 


DISCUSSION ON MR, ROLAND 
WOODS'S PAPER. 

Tue full text of the paper on the above 
subject which Mr. Roland Woods, M.B.E., 
read at a meeting of the R.I.B.A. on Tues- 
day, April 10, was printed in last week’s 
issue of The Builder. Following is a 
summary of the discussion which fol- 
lowed :— 

Mr. H. M. FarrRweaTHER, proposing a 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Woops, said he 
had comprehensively outlined the work of 
the committee. From all that he had said 
it would be judged that they had before 
them a long programme and no light task. 
Many of them know something of the 
activities of Mr. Woods, but to those who 
did not he might perhaps be allowed to 
mention that Mr. Woods had been for 
many years one of the most conscientious 
workers in any branch of building research, 
an expert on building bye-laws, a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Institution of 
Structural Engineers and for about 20 
years, he believed, connected with the stee] 
industry, being engaged on research work 
in that connection. He was a barrister of 
Gray’s Inn, but probably found far more 
interest in his scientific activities than he 
did in the law. He (the speaker) con- 
fessed that when the suggestion was first 
made to him that he should take part in 
the work of the Codes of Practice Com- 
mittee, he hesitated. . Like many others, 
control did not particularly appeal to him. 
He preferred freedom in the sphere of 
building, possessing, as it did, so many 
attractions and an interest that one did 
not like to lose. Reflection and some 

entle persuasion from the Ministry of 

orks helped him to realise that there 
were other aspects which had to be taken 
into consideration and which influenced his 
decision. So many of our architects, 
engineers and craftsmen had devoted the 
whole of the war years to a great en- 
deavour to preserve the things which were 
held dear. They had lost touch with 
engineering practice and technique, but 
what was, perhaps, so much more tragic, 
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was the interruption of the training of the 
younger members, and if their burden 
could be lessened they would not have 
laboured in vain. 

The speaker emphasised the remarkable 
and outstanding co-operation of the various. 
institutes and of others engaged so actively 
in the work. That was an excellent 
example of combined operations. That 
Institute alone has generously taken to 
itself a very large part of the work. His, 
perhaps, had been a strange experience— 
to enter the precincts of a Government. 
Department as a worker, but also as a 
member of an independent body. It had 
brought him into intimate connection 
with the Ministry of Works, or @ big sec- 
tion of it, and if the enthusiasm and in- 
dustry he found there were common to all 
other Departments, then we were indeed 
fortunate. 

Mr. I. G. Evans, seconding the vote of 
thanks,, said his mind went back to the 
days before the war when there was a 

ood deal of discussion going on as to how 

odes of Practice should be produced and 
who should produce them. He remembered 
the question came up for discussion at the 
Building Research Board as long ago as 
1935. They themselves had arranged for 
the production of one or two codes, but 
lest that should prompt people to think 
that was their normal function they made 
a point of writing to all the professional 
institutions saying that it would look well 
if the professional institutions took part. 
It was one thing just to write to each pro- 
fessional institution, but it is quite another 
for those institutions, as they had since 
done, to come together and agree to co- 
operate not only in producing @ code here 
and there, but in producing a comprehen- 
sive code covering the whole field of build- 
ing. It was bound to have considerable 
repercussions in a number of directions. 
In most industrial research it would be 
true to say that the research worker could 
not do his job by being merely a laboratory 
worker. He had got to make himself 
acquainted with practical experience. It 
was certainly true in building. Therefore, 
it was very important that their people 
should get in touch with the results of 
practical experience. They had not only 
the advantage of discussions on committee. 
but, as the lecturer had explained, it was 
part and parcel of the business of issuing 
a code that it should be thrown out for 
comment throughout the country so that 
architects all over the country had the 
opportunity of contributing their quota 
of-experience. He thought that with that 
series of codes of practice in front of them 
they would have a datum line on which to 
work. How far would it serve to explain 
why the different provisions and recom- 
mendations were made, was one of the 
things which would be of value in itself. 
Sometimes the magnitude of the task 
impressed one profoundly. Mr. Woods 
was a man of many parts, part-lawyer, 
part-industrialist, part-Government ser- 
vant, and in addition to all that there 
was his personality which had been a 
great factor in bringing the work to the 
pitch it had reached to-day. 

_Mr. A. H. Barnzs said the paper took 
him back to the previous war when we had 
a flood of codes of practice and methods of 
construction, but without quite such a 
paper shortage as we had now. On the 
other hand, we had that mechanism which 
has been so admirably described, to help 
the matter on. He recollected, in going 
back over those years, a great similiarity 
in the general circumstances. Then came 
an awiul catastrophe. The war ended 
suddenly and on the outbreak of peace 
they found themselves with all those codes 
of practice, and the next thing was, how 
to put them into effect. That was a very 
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wactical side of the question. He had in 
fis hand at the present moment a manual 
which he had borrowed. The person from 
whom he had borrowed it had underlined a 
clause on the first page, which said : 
“Various Acts of Parliament, bye-laws 
and other statutory regulations affecting 
building must be consulted.”” Thank you 
very much! It went on to tell what they 
ought to do. After the last war they came 
up against a blank wall with a shortage 
of this material and a plethora of that and 
were also up against bye-laws, regulations 
and Acts of Parliament, and the only thin 
that could be done to prevent a standstil 
was to abrogate the whole lot and to say 
to the loca] authorities: ‘‘ You can do 
what you jolly well like.” No one knew 
where he was or what he could do. He 
had to go to the Hitler in the local author- 
ity and ask what he might do. True, he 
had the right of appeal to a Hitler in 
another office if an agreement could not be 
reached. What steps were being taken to 
collate the law controlling building, which 
told them what they must do, with the 
pious opinions in the various manuals say- 
ing what they ought to do? 

Mr. Gower Prom said his great hope, 
whenever he thought of the Codes of 
Practice organisation—and it would 
always be a matter of amazement to him 
that such a thing had been undertaken in 
war-time—was that it would continue and 
not only that, but that it would keep its 
work under constant revision. 

Mr. Howarp Loss said that Mr. Woods 
mentioned in connection with draft 
codes that some 300 comments had already 
been received. They had before them 
that evening the code of Plastering, on 
which he had the paves to serve as 
chairman, and they would very much 
appreciate 300 comments on that particular 
code, particularly since plastering was 
essentially a craft, and practice varied in 
different parts of the country. 

Mr. Axurster MacpDonaLp said numbers 
of architects were wondering ‘‘ What on 
earth has a code of practice to do with 
an architect, and where is he going to be 
interested ? What can we possibly get out 
of the code, because surely it will only be 
just another document? ’’ One architect 
even said he would have to increase his 
staff in order to keep up with the reading 
of those codes of practice! 

There were two sections in a code, one 
which dealt with exchange of opinion and 
another which dealt with time schedules. 
They had heard a great deal about the 
scientific aspect. But a code also covered 
the question of the organisation of the 
building work, and an architect was always 
fighting against the handicap of not being 
allowed to prepare his drawings, to pre- 
pare the organisation of the work, with 
that sufficient degree of quietness and 
time that he should have. Their code of 
practice, in one of its early sections, 
insisted that if a code was going to he 
carried out properly, good building must 
be preceded by good preparation work. 
‘There had got to be adequate and proper 
consultation between the architect and 
others concerned. The architect must 
have time to prepare his drawings before 
the work started, and he thought that 
was one example of where the code was 
going to help, and, apart from every 
other consideration, a code would not 
‘increase his staff. It might help to de- 
«crease the staff because the architect 


would not have to fight against the diffi- 
culty that he had at the moment, of over- 
coming the initial obstacles, 

Mr. F. S. Snow said, as chairman of 
the two sub-sections on Finishes, the 
thing that had struck him most had been 
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the co-ordination between all the profes- 
sions, Those Codes of Practice, as they 
came to be published, had done-a very 
great job of work. He remembered, as a 
member of the Foundation Committee of 
the Institution of Structural Engineers, 
they had done many years of work on 
finishes, and when the codes of practice 
were mooted it was proposed that the 
work of the Structural Engineers should 
be handed over in its entirety to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, who were 
the conveners on that subject. For those 
who had “‘ held the baby ”’ for five or six 
years, it was a big job, but it was handed 
over. He was a member of both institu- 
tions, and it was received with great 
thanks and acclamation. If two bodies like 
that could get together it showed what 
could be done if the whole of the pro- 


fessional institutions get together. Per- 
haps that might even start a code of good 
practice among architects, structural 


engineers and surveyors. 

Mr. W. L. Swain said Mr. Woods had 
said that those codes were being prepared 
by the various ‘‘ professional ’’ institu- 
tions. He (the speaker) did not think the 
word ‘‘ professional ’’ was quite right; he 
would prefer ‘‘ academic.’’ Most of the 
members serving on these Codes of Prac- 
tice Committees were not necessarily pro- 
fessional men, but were also connected 
with industry. Mr. Woods had already ex- 
plained that the codes were not, and could 
not be, mandatory. Therefore, the only 
thing they could hope for was that when 
they were applied the R.I.B.A. would re- 
cognise the codes and would encourage 
their use. That, in his view, was the only 
hope that the codes would ever be used. 
If the Institute did not encourage mem- 
bers to use the codes they would join 
other codes in the pigeon-holes which Mr. 
Barnes said were prepared in the last war. 

Sm Hues Beaver said that both the 
work of the chairman and the past chair- 
man had been directed towards seeing that 
the Codes of Practice Committee was an 
independent body, although working under 
the zgis and with the financial support of 
the Government. They had resisted all 
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endeavours, which in a Government De- 
partment were not infrequent, to rope in a 
body like that into the machine. They 
had rigidly kept the Codes of Practice 
Committee outside the machine, because 
they hoped the day would come when it 
would be outside the Ministry altogether, 
an independent body—perhaps part, he 
hoped, of some larger scientific outlook on 
standardisation or research, or codes of 
practice—but, nevertheless, outside and 
not inside the Government. He believed 
that was the aim which -they, as the 
various technical institutions, must have 
before them. He was sure it was the aim 
which the Codes of Practice Committee 
must have before it. Until it was abso- 
lutely independent, and one got as an 
automatic reaction all the technical insti- 
tutions producing for the benefit of all 
practitioners the results of experience and 
research, they would not have filled the 
bill drawn up some years ago when they 
first started to establish the Codes bf 
Practice Committee. The more that went 
on outside the Ministry the better it 
would be, and a better place the Ministry 
would be, because that was where he 
thought the real life and value and activity 
of the movement lay. 

Mr. Rotanp Woops, in reply, said that 
the work they were now undertaking was, 
in fact, the beginning of a much bigger 
task. No body of men would consider for 
a moment that they were capable of 
finality. They were only capable of putting 
forward the study of the art as they knew 
it. Codes of practice were of two kinds, 
one which dealt with the subject which 
was within the ambit of building bye-laws 
and regulations, and the very much larger 
bulk of codes of practice far outside the 
waar y 2 bye-laws or regulations and which 
would be of equal value to the industry. 
With regard to that rather small section of 
codes of practice which came within the 
ambit of building bye-laws and regula- 
tions, they were hoping that the results 
of their deliberations, the results of the 
work done as institutions and as a result 
of the comments received from outside, 
lew cc when collated, have a reasonable 
influence on the law-making bodies when 
they came to revise their bye-laws. He felt 
within his bones that the excellence of the 
work being done would have its automatic 
effect on any revision which took place in 
building bye-laws. That was no promise, 
of course. With regard to the vast bulk 
of the work, they must rely on an insti- 
tute like the R.I.B.A. and other bodies, to 
Or if it was not good enough, 
have it made right. In that connection he 
would like to read a few lines given to him 
by his colleague, Mr. Lawrence, who said : 
‘Lucas and I should like to suggest that 
early emphasis be laid on the primary pur- 
pose of codes—i.e., they are not intended 
as an instrument for conveying revolu- 
tionary ideas, but rather for presenting in 
a convenient form to all code users the 
mass of practical experience, scientific 
knowledge and established practice (with 
which each code user is, no doubt, familiar 
in this particular field), but which has 
never been collected, classified and made 
available as a whole for practitioners as a 
body.’’ That was a very sound descrip- 
tion of the work they were doing, and he 
hoped when the work was done it would 
be acceptable and become part and parcel 
of the building industry at large. He 
could not say how much they owed to 
Sir Hugh Beaver. The philosophy of codes 
of practice, the efforts to get the institu- 
tions together—and really that was a re- 
markable achievement—that work was his. 
There was great wisdom in the suggestion 
that we should learn the art of working 
together. 
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WORK OF THE L.M.B.A. 


PRESIDENT ON COST-PLUS 
CONTRACTS. 





AtpermMan J. W. Suipp, Chairman of- 


the Area, presided at a well-attended 
meeting of the London Master Builders’ 
Association’s Northern Area in Crouch 
End on Wednesday, April 11, when Mr. 
F. W. Stratton, a former President of the 
Association and a former Chairman of the 
Area, gave an address on the history and 
work of the L.M.B.A. 

The toast of ‘‘ The L.M.B.A.”’ was pro- 
posed by the Mayor of Hornsey, and in 
replying Mr. J. S. Galbraith, President 
of the L.M.B.A., referred to statements 
made the previous day in the House of 
Commons by the Minister of Works. The 
Minister of Works, he said, stated that the 
two particular weaknesses in the execution 
of war damage repairs were the lack of 
effective supervision and the absence of 
any positive financial incentive for both 
builders and operatives. He also said that 
these defects were the inevitable result 
of the ‘‘ Cost-Plus Form of Contract,” 
which could not be avoided at present, but 
which he was anxious to get away from. 
Therefore he was carrying out experiments 
to evolve a modified form of fixed price 
contract. ; 

The result of this experiment might be 
very useful, but until the employer could 
have some say in the selection, control 
and discipline of his men, and until he was 
able to obtain adequate supplies of mate- 
rial when required, and until he could 
obtain adequate technical staff to price, 
measure, bill and agree with the authori- 
ties the final account, this method of deal- 
ing with war damage repairs was 
impossible of success, except in a very 
small percentage of cases. Again, if the 
work was to be bonused, another very 
large staff of bonus clerks and measuring 
surveyors would be required to find out 
whether, in fact, any bonus had been 
earned. 

There were just two other important 
points: (i) That the operatives had a 
fixed objection to bonusing; and (ii) that 
this class of work would be one of the 
most difficult for which to formulate an 
equitable bonus scheme. 

Owing to the war and to other factors 
over which we had had no control, the 
number of craftsmen in the building in- 
dustry would have to be considerably 
increased. ‘The only practicable way to 
do this was to increase the number of 
apprentices. An intake of 5,000 or 6,000 
per annum was needed in the London 
district alone, and we should all take our 
part in ensuring that the industry was 
properly manned with skilled men capable 
of producing a good job at a minimum 
cost. 

Standard conditions of apprenticeship 
had been drawn up by the National 
Federation in association with the opera- 
tives, and they should see to it that as 
far as possible all entrants into the 
industry were properly bound and trained 
in accordance with these conditions. 

Mr. G. H. A. Hucues, Director of the 
Association, speaking of the future of the 
building industry, said that they had all 
been made fully aware of the task which 
the building industry had to face in 
rehousing the people, but it was surprising 
to note how little had been said about 
other aspects of the rebuilding problem. 
There were the arrears of maintenance and 
the rebuilding of office premises, while in 
regard to the restoration of agriculture it 
had been stated that in the county of Kent 
alone there were over 100,000 buildings 
used for agricultural purposes which had 
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““THE BUILDER.” 
PRICES AND WAGES 


Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright “Prices Current of Materials ”’ 
will be given in the first issue of each 
month only. Current changes will be 
given weekly as they occur. Rates of 
wages normally will appear each week. 














been rendered unusable by the war. 
Further, it had been estimated that for 
every year added to the school-leaving age 
there was added one-fifth to the total of 
schoo] buildings required. The building 
industry was anxious to know what were 
the Government’s proposals in regard to 
all these matters. 

Referring to the remarks made by the 
Minister of Works in the discussion on 
war e repairs in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Hughes took serious excep- 
tion to his suggestion that the use of 
cost-plus contracts would remove the 
incentive for progress. He reminded the 
meeting of the tremendous efforts made by 
the whole building industry during the 
Dunkirk days in 1940, when cveryone 
worked day and night for weeks on end 
to rush up the necessary defences. which, 
to say the least of it, went a long way in 
preventing an invasion of this country. 
All this work was done on a cost-plus 
profit basis, and no “‘ lack of incentive ”’ 
was then evident. 

One of the real reasons for lack of pro- 
gress at the moment was the operation of 
the Essential Work Order and the direc- 
tion of labour, with their resulting lack of 
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discipline in the industry. As long as 
shortages of labour, materials and other 
things remained there must be a measure 
of control, but it was hoped that the 
Ministry of Works would consult the 
industry on the revision of controls in 
directions where this would assist progress 
upon the building programme. 

Among those present were Mr. R. C. 
Morrison, J.P., M.P. for Tottenham; 
Alderman H. G. J. Williams, O.B.E., 
J.P., Mayor of Hornsey; Alderman W. J. 
Grimshaw, J.P. of Hornsey Borough; Mr. 
H. Bedale, O.B.E., Town Clerk of Horn- 
sey; Mr. J. Melville Richards, Borough 


Engineer of Hornsey; Mr. Rees J. 
Williams, Borough Engineer of Tottenham ; 
Mr. E. T. Jenkins, Chief Sanitary 


Inspector of Tottenham. 


WAR DAMAGED HOUSES 


EXTENSION OF REPAIRS IN CERTAIN 
DISTRICTS. 


In a circular (60/45) the Ministry of 
Health refer to paragraph 8 and the 
Appendix to Circular 20/45 relating to the 
general standard of repair to be carried 
out to war-damaged houses, and to state 
that it has been decided to extend to the 
areas covered by the aforementioned cir- 
cular the standard of repair recently 
agreed for certain areas in the London 
Civil Defence Region. 

Accordingly, in these areas local 
authorities can now proceed to complete 
full first-aid repaire, ——— with a sub- 
stantial amount of further work, in order 
to make as many damaged houses as 
possible reasonably comfortable. Re 
glazing should be put in hand wherever 
practicable, particularly in living-rooms 
and kitchens. Decoration should be 
excluded except that distempering may 
proceed by the use of labour which could 
not otherwise be used. In carrying out 
these repairs, materials which are accept- 
able as final reinstatement (e.g., clear 
instead of opaque glass, plaster and 
plaster-board instead of laminated board) 
should be used to the utmost extent prac- 
ticable. The Government will continue 
to do ace they can to increase the 
supplies of permanent materials or to find 
substitutes for them which can reason- 
ably be accepted for final reinstatement. 
_ It will be for loeal authorities to decide 
in the light of their own particular 
housing conditions the order of priority 
in which houses will be further repaired, 
but it is agreed that the aim must be to 
increase -as quickly as possible the 
number of units of family accammoda- 
tion. In selecting houses for mending the 
emphasis should be on increasing the 
total number of dwellings rather than on 
giving greater comfort in houses already 
repaired up to the lower standard. This 
object can best be secured :— 

(a) By the further repair of empty 
houses which have been slightly damaged 
and which are likely to be occupied when 
repaired ; 

(bo) by the further repair of slightly 
damaged small houses in localities where 

it is the custom for small houses to be 
occupied by more than one family; and 

(c) by the repair of seriously damaged 
large houses which will be let for multi- 
family occupation. 

_In order to make the best use of the 
limited labour available the aim should 
be to repair all C(b) houses which use no 
more man-hours per dwelling than the 
building of a new house, but those which 
can be repaired at a cost not exceeding, 
say, £500 per dwelling should be tackled 
rst. 


_ Local authorities should, of course, not 
issue licences and certificates of essen- 
tiality in respect of war-damage work to a 
standard of repair above that indicated in 
this circular. 
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AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1945. 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responeible for errors) 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUMBARTONONINE-_Whiteineh garage to 
be erected at Pyne-st., for MacDonald & Co., 
for which the architects are Weddell & Inglis, 
“4 —— st., Glasgow. 

OCK.—Plans to be preparéd for 20 
w... 7} Gibbshill, for which the architect is 
David Henderson, Municipal-bldgs., Wallace- 
sq., Greenock. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in + oop number. 


e dates at the h of peragrase © those 
for the submission of tenders; met (t) 
denotee closing date for sopleaiionss © name 
and address at the end refer to th 


@ person 
from whom particulars may be. obtained. 


BUILDING 
APRIL 26. 
Darlington T.C.—Erection of four houses. 
B.S. Dep. £1. 
APRIL 28. 
Derbyshire £.C.—Erection of kitchen at 
Brampton Cutthorpe School. Foe A, &. 


Mary’s Gate, Derby. Dep. £2 2s. 

West Riding G.C.—Reconstruction of Moor 
Bridge. a Surveyor, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Dep. £ 

ae 30. 

Chichester T.C.—Construction of two sub- 
station buildings and ey eo’ of existing 
building. City BE. Dep. £1 

River Great Ouse (Bd Board.—Con- 
struction of reinforced concrete bridge with 
steel sheet piling within administrative area of 
Isle of Ely. . E. Doran, Chief aanmees, 
“ Elmhurst,” Brooklands-ave., Cambridge. Los 
£10 10s., payable to River Great Ouse Catc 
ment Board. 

Sale T.C.—Alterations and additions to sub- 
stations. T.C. Dep. £1 is. 

MAY 1. 
Grimsby T.C.—Erection of two sub-stations. 
W. Parker, E. and Manager, Electricity 
Works, Moss-rd. 


AY 4. 
York FO Brpotion of temporary drawing 
a Guildhall. . J. Minter, City E. and 
! ep. 


MAY 
West Bromwich C. oa Sa £ 4 ‘talaaeed at 
Walsall-rd. B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 Is. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
APRIL 28. 
Lancs E.C.—External painting of Heywood 
Grammar School. J. T. Pearson, Education 
Office, Heywood. 


AY 

Rugby T.C.—Contract Pe “Internal decoration 
of 56 houses, Croop Hill (1919) estate. Contract 
B: External decoration of 76 houses, Whinfield 
estate. Contract C: External decoration of 26 
houses, Bilton estate. Contract D: External 
decoration of 34 houses, Hillmorton, No. 1 
(1919) estate. B.E. and § 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


APRIL 25. 
Chatham T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. and § 
APRIL 27. 
Coventry T.C.—Construction of roads and 
i ontract No. 1. City E. and Surveyor. 
ep. 


ae Bay Tn Surface “dressing of roads. 

Isle of Ely C.C.—(1) Provision and laying of 
approx. 1,200 yds. of surface water drain, etc. 
(2) Resurfacing of approx. 5 miles of roads. 
County §., County Hall, March. 

tWarwick R. D.c.—Supply | and laying of 
approx. 2,700 yds. run of 4 in. and 3 in. dia. 
spun-iron pipes, etc., at Ly ae Tachbrook. 
Sholto Douglas, M. LM. &Cy.E apne E., 
50, Priory-rd., Kenilworth. Dep. £3 


APRIL 30. 
Barry T.C.—Surface dressing of roads. B.E. 
Chigwell U.D.C.—Surface dressing of roads. 


E. and 8. 

Market Drayton U.D.C.—Construction of 
roads and sewers. J. Brian Cooper (F.), Cole- 
ridge-chbrs., 177, Corporation-st., Birmingham, 
4. Dep. £2 2s. 

Marlow U.D.C.—Surface dressing of roads. S 

Spalding R.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Deeping St. Nicholas. Bernard 
one, 8, Herring-la., Spalding, Lincs. Dep. 


Surbiton T.C.—(1) Surface dressing of roads; 
(2) Reinstatement of roads. B.E. 
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Wolverhampten > ee of 
roads and sewers. B ee 
MAY ig 
D.C.—Construction of pate. ont 


Cowes 
sewers at Mai saat am ae 8. Dep. £2 


8. Banstead U.D.C.-Sarface dressing of roads. 


MAY 65. 
Harrow U.D.C.—Construction of Le og and 
sewers, Paynes-la. estate. S. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 11. 

Solihull U. ~ ee mag of roads and 
sewers. E. and 8. Dep. £2 
MAY 12. 


Doncaster C©.B.—Construction of roads and 
sewers, temporary housing site No. 2. Estates 


8. ep. 2s. 

Flint B.C.—Providing and laying about 
300 yds. 5 in. dia. and about 1,300 yds. 4 in. dia. 
cast-iron pipes, etc, Williams and Clarke, 
5 and 6, Godstall-chrs., Chester. 

MAY 14. 

Long Eaten U.D.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. Contract No. 1. H. Raven, E. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

Wrexham T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. J. M. Davies, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


APRIL 23. : 
*Stockton-on-Tees T.C.—Junior Architectural 
Assistant. £130-£15-£220, plus £59 16s. bonus. 
E. Bellingham, T.C., Barclays Bank-chbrs., 49, 
High-st. 
APRIL 26 


West Sussex €.C.—Four Architectural Assist- 
ants (men or women). £350 and £415 p.a., plus 
bonus. C. G. Stillman (F.) ( 
Hall, Chichester. (Two references required.) 
APRIL 27, 

*Newcastle-on-Tyne 1T.C.—(1) Three Senior 
Assistant Architects. £375-£15-£420 p.a.; (2) 
Two Assistant Architects. £315-£15-£360 D.a.; 
(3) One Assistant Quantity Surveyor. £375-£15- 
£420 p.a.; (4) wd Assistant Quantity rat 
veyors. 2515215 £360 p.a. ‘R. G. Roberts (F. 
City A., 18, oth —: 


Hampshire C.C —bonnty" ‘Architect, for County 
of Southampton. £1,000 p.a., plus £59 16s. cost 
of living allowance. Application forms from 
F. V. Barber, C. of or She 4 Castle, Winchester. 


*Eastbourne E.c- Assistant Master _ for 
Building Subjects. Headmaster, Junior Tech- 
nical School and) Evening Institute, “The 


Grange,” St. Anne’s-rd., Eastbourne. 
MAY 5. 

*East Sussex C©.C.—(a) Head of the Depart- 
ment. (b) Assistant Master at Lewes ong 
Bexhill Junior Technical Schools in Buildin 
Application forms from J. H. Baines, D. of 
County Hall, ‘mar 


AY 7. 

*Middlesex £.0.—Pull-time Assistant Master 
to teach Technical Drawing and Building Con- 
struction. Forms from Principal, Tottenham 
Technical College, High-rd., Tottenham, N.17. 














The Leading Office for 
Contract 


Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 








MOTOR 
Etc. Etc. 
Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 


23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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*Oxon C.C.—Senior Architectural Assistants. 





£300-£375 p.a. Applications in writing, quoting 
Ref. 281/45, to Ministry of Labour an "National 
Service, Appointments Office, 23, Valpy-st., 
Reading. 

Romford at Praag ayy ny 
Assistant. 2. to Ape lications in Leap 
quoting Ref. ae ry of Labour and 


National Service, Appointments Office, Lloyds 
Bank-chrs.. Holson-s Commitee. 


Tenby T.C.—Temporary t Surveyor. 
£350 10s. p.a., plus 10s. bonas. mas, Applications 
in writing, quotin Ref. No. 8, to Ministry of 


Labour and National Service, Appointments 
Office, 8, Cathedral-rd., Cardiff. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Birkenhead.—_W. M. & M. W. Shennan, 15, 


Hamilton-sq., are architects for hotel at 
Arrowe Park-rd. 

Burnley.—E.C. propose High School for Girls 
at Ivy Bank estate, Kiddrow-la. 

Formby.—U.D.C. propose provision of Cottage 
Hospital. 

Hull.—T.C. propose community centre at 


North Hull housin: 
Lancaster.—Board of Governors of Royal 

Lancaster Infirmary propose adaptation of 

“* Beechfield,” ‘Yealand Conyers, as maternity 

annexe. Plans also prepared for extension of 

weety Department at Royal Lancaster 
rmary 

Malton.—Youth Hostels Association propose 
adaptation ¢ Derwent Bank and grounds for 
Youth Hostel. 

Merioneth.—C.C. propose Farm Institute. 

Oldham.—Catholic Authorities propose Senior 
school at Scottfield Alma Mill. 

Rotherham.—T.C. propose two community 
centres, at £40,000. 

Steckport.—Watch Committee propose erec- 
tion of police section house at Edgeley-rd., 
Alexandra Park.—Libraries Committee propose 
branch library at Portwood. 

Upholland.—Grammar school governors pro- 
pose school at Winstanley-la. 

Workington.—T.C. approved conversion of 
‘“* Bankfield ” as Town Hall, at £8,000. Plans 
by A. B. Cooper, B.S. 

Whitley Sey. Mecliven & Co., Ltd., New- 
—_ -on-Tyne, propose rebuilding "Avenue 
ote 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Bury.—E.C. propose school canteen at Elton. 

Durham.—County .C. propose central 
kitchens for schools at High Spen and 
Blaydon. 

Huyton.—Lancashire E.C. propose dining- 
room at Page Moss temporary school, and 
dining-room at Senior school. 

Liverpool.—E.C. propose kitchen and canteen 
at Hunts Cross school, Kingsthorne-rd. 

Rotherham.—E.C. propose meals kitchen at 
Clough estate. Provision of additional canteens 
and dining-halls, at £20,000 

Salford.—E.C. propose canteens at various 
schools. 

Scarborough.—E.C. ap 
school meals service, at £20 

Stockport.—E.C. propose oe kitchen at 
Heaward-st. 

Wigan.—E.C. proposes to establish additional 
school kitchens. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 
+ Denotes provisionally eccepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification 
Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. ‘ . 
Birmingham.—Erection of 400 ft. by 22 ft. 
brick chimney at Hams Hall Power Station, for 
City of Birmingham Electric Supply Depart- 
ment: *P. C. Richardson & (Middles- 
brough), ee pe em Middlesbrough 
a roximate 
. Bish shop pon For gas 3 erection of canteen 
kitchen at Langley Dale: *J. Wilson, Coulson- 


estate. 


extension of 


oor, Durham 
st bcton oe Treat —Erection of central kitchen 
and scullery, for E.C. Moncur, 8.8.: *Geo. 


Hodges & Son, Ltd., Horninglow-st., Burton-on- 
Trent, £2,860. 

Durham.—For erection of schools meals centre 
at Helmington Row: *T. Manners, Bishop 
Auckland. 

Edinburgh.—For erection of 100 houses * 
West Pilton, for T.C.: wg." Arnot M’Leod & 
Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, £69,67 

Gateshead.—Alterations ny ‘No. 4, The Cres- 
cent, for T.C.: *J. Clark & Son, Ltd., New 
Seaham, £924 

Lancashire.—Buildings : *Taylor Woodrow 
Construction, Ltd., Ruislip-rd., Southall, Mddx. ; 
*Richard Costain, Ltd., Dolphin-sq., London, 
8s. 


Sm 

 aiendlata —Ietection of kitchen at Girls’ h 
oo. for C.B. H. Morgan. be ar 

: *The Moston Brick and ‘Ballding 

fia: Kenyon-la., Moston, ft orn 10. 
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South Shields.—For erection of club for Mos- 
lem seamen: *A. Ridley, Dene House, Dean- 
rd., South Shields. 


SE 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


5,000 


are now members of the 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 


BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 


Organisation in the Industry. 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0p.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
21 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 


‘Phone or write 
Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





THE BUILDER 


Shefheld.—Erection of PMsehool for. building 
at Maud Maxfield wuecls school for the Deaf, 
East eek: rd., for E W. George Davies 
(F.), City A.: *M. J. acide Ltd., 822, Chester- 
field-rd., Woodseats, Sheffield 8, £i, 058 
Sunderland.—Construction of ‘roads and 
sewers, etc., west of Plains Farm and Nook- 


side, for T.C. J. E. Lewis, B.E.: *G. Wimpey 
& Co., Ltd., Dunston, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
£28,089. 


{London (Air Ministry).—List of contracts to 
value of £500 or over for week ended April 14:— 
Surface dressing work: Geo. Wimpey & Co., 


Ltd., London, W.6; Alexander Asphalt Co., 
Ltd., Bristol; Thos. “Ashley (Contractors, Ltd., 
Brigg, Lincs; Asphaltic Roadways, Ltd., Man- 


chester 2; Anglo- American Asphalt Co., Ltd., 
London, W.C.2; Bituminous Road Products, 
Ltd., Middlesbrough ; Bristowes Tarvia, Ltd., 
London, 8.W.7; Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd., 


Maidstone; En Tout Cas Co., Ltd., Syston; 
Leicester ; & J. Glossop, Ltd., London, 
W.6; Home Counties Tar acadam’ Contract: 


ing Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2; Mechanical Tar 
& Grouting Co., Ltd., Reading, Berks; Neu- 
chatel Asphalte Co., Ltd., Staines ; William F. 
Rees, Ltd., London, §.W.1; Scientific Roads 
(Northern), Ltd., Shipley, Yorks; Scottish Tar 
Macadam & Asphalte Co., Ltd., Glasgow, oie 
H. V. Smith & Co., Ltd., London, 8.W.1; M. 
Smith & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh 2; csbes “Tar 
—— & Contractors, Ltd., London, §.W.1; 
Troy & Co., Ltd., Siough; Aubrey Watson, 
Lid, London, 8.W.1; Bituminous Surfacing, 
Ltd., Manchester 12; "wm. Tawse, Ltd., Aber. 
deen ; Wm. Briggs, "Dundee; Taylor Woodtow 
Cons. Co., Ltd., Southall, Middx; Val de 
Travers Asphalte Paving Co., London, N.6; 
Tarslag, — Ltd., Wolverhampton ; eneral 
Asphalte Co., London, §.W.1; Western Trinidad 
Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd., Bristol ; Hadsphaltic 
Cons. Co., Ltd., ‘London, E.C.3; Wirkworth 
Quarries, Ltd., London, N.1; Limmer & 
Trinidad Lake’ Asphalte Co., 'Ltd., London, 


os ; Highways Construction, Ltd., London, 
+ Sd  # fgg ee steelwork: Dorman 
Long & Co. London, 8.W.1. 


na vag structural steelwork: Sinclairs 
Steel Erectors, Ltd., Manchester 16. 

General maintenance work: H. Dare & Son, 
Ltd., Birmingham 8. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by the M.O.W. during week ending 
April 12:— 

London: Building, J. Jarvis & Son, Ltd., 12, 
Buckingham Palace-gdns., 8.W.1. 

Devon: Building, Chelston Building Co., 
Shrublands, Huxtable Hill, Torquay. 











HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 











Boyle’s «-ai‘Pump~ Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


Ventilating Engincers, Emsrgency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 











April 20 1945 


Durham: Building. G. W. Lazenby & Co., 
Ltd., Ferryhill, Durham; Isaac Berriman, 
Woodlands Joinery Works, Fence Houses, 
Durham. 

B 4 Building, John Tinline, Ltd., Parker- 

Saw Mills, Bury, Lancs 

‘i ctinghan Building, G. A. Pillatt & Son, 
Ltd., Quorn-rd., Nottingham. 

Warwickshire: Build ing, W. D. Randall, 
Hartshill, Nuneaton. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works__ contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended April 7 :— 
Lincs: Miscellaneous work, C. V. Russell & 
Son, Collingham, Notts. 

Notts: Painting work, F. Labbett & Son, 
Nottingham. 

erts: Miscellaneous work, J. C. Gibbs & 
Son (Contractors), Ltd., Garston, Herts. 
Surrey : Miscellaneous work, Tarrant 


Builders, Ltd., Virginia Water, Surrey. 














The ‘Fluxite Quins” at Work 


“Come on, lads, we'll need some FLUXITE 
Here’s a tank that we've got to put right 
From the house down the lane 
And they'll want it again, 
‘Cause they all want a hot bath to-night. 


For all SOLDERING work—you need 
FLUXITE, the paste flux—with which 
even dirty metals are soldered and 
“tinned.” For the jointing of lead—with- 
out solder; and the running of white 
metal bearings—without “tinning’”’ the 
bearings. It is suitable for ALL 
METALS — excepting ALUMINIUM— 
and can be used with safety on ELEC- 
TRICAL and other sensitive apparatus. 
With FLUXITE joints can be ‘‘wiped"’ success- 
fully that are impossible by any other method. 
Used for over 30 years in Government 
Works. Of all Ironmongers in tins—8d., 
1/4 and 2/8. 

Ask to see the FLUXITE POCKET 
BLOW LAMP, price 2/6. 

The FLUXITE Gun puts FLUXITE where 


you want it by a simple pressure. Price 1/6, 
or filled 2/6. 














FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES AZZ SOLDERING 


Write for leafletson CASE HARDENING STEEL 
and TEMPERING TOOLS with FLUXITE, 
also on ‘“‘ WIPED” JOINTS, price 1d. each. 
FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. B.R.), 
Bermondsey Street, London, S.E.1. 

















about restoring your 
houses now and 








WE HAVE REPAIRED OVER 


PROPERTIES | 


in the London area. Consult us now 


en the 


wsM NEGUS Lr. if 


Station Works: KING JAMES ST.,S.E/.(WAT.5474) 


BROTHERS LIMITED 
BUILDERS 
CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 
to r 
mec. CAMBERWELL 











GALBRAITH 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Tel.: CHAneery 7901-3 
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